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INIQUITIES OF THE FATHERS VISITED UPON THE CHILDREN. 


“Visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation.” —Exopus xx. 5. 


Tuis is not a judicial sentence, pronounced against all who are so un- 
happy as to be born of wicked parents. To have a bad father is a mis- 
fortune but not a crime. Whatever guilt may rest upon him, his child is 
innocent. He has not done the deed, nor can he rightly be punished for 
it. Such a principle is abhorrent to natural justice. It has long since 
been banished from the criminal code of every civilized nation ; and it is 
indignantly abjured by the Divine Ruler: ‘‘ The son shall not bear the 
iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the 
son: the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wick- 
edness of the wicked shall be upon him.”’ Much less can we believe that the 
sins of fathers are visited upon their children in another life; that with- 
out any guilt of their own, but simply for the offence of an ancestor, who 

erhaps was dead before they were born, they are condemned to suffer 
Seater and that this relentless curse pursues them through remote 
worlds and innumerable ages. No: God does not delight thus to perpet- 
uate misery. He does not imprecate evil on the unborn. He does not 
blast human existence, ere yet it is begun. 

And yet the text, joined to one of the Ten Commandments—that per- 
fect and eternal law—plainly declares a principle of unlimited application, 
and a principle which corresponds with all experience, and is supported 
by undeniable facts. It is notorious that there are many effects of sin 
which transcend the period of man’s duration upon the earth; and which 
are the bitter inheritance of his children. But between this fact and the 
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broad rule of equity, that each shall answer, only for himself, there is no 
contradiction, if we regard this—not as a sentence to death, delivering up 
the wretched offspring of the wicked at once to the horrors of endless 
retribution—but simply as declaring the natural operation of evil descend- 
ing on a man’s posterity. Children are not strictly punished for their fa- 
ther’s sins; that is, held as morally guilty, and liable to the full and utter 
extremity of the law; and yet they do suffer for thcir sins in every fibre 
of their frame. This is not a special act of God—a secret decree which 
the Bible reveals—but a general law of nature—universal as the laws of 
birth and death. It is a part of the more general law of descent—that a 
human being shall be born from other human beings, and come into exist- 
ence with its destiny joined to an antecedent life. It is this law, by which 
evil is entailed upon children, that I wish to illustrate from common ex- 
perience. 

The influence of the father in determining the character and fate of 
his child, lies in three things: 1. In stamping his nature upon it at birth ; 
2. In presenting to its little mind the first example, and the one to which 
it looks up as the model of manliness, and which it copies from an instinct 
of imitation ; and 3. In the principles instilled by education. 

Foremost among the influences which predetermine the destiny of men, 
is the influence of race. Compare the African and the European. Both are 
human beings; yet how unlike! Born under different skies—differing in 
color and in mode of life—they seem like two distinct species. How 
difficult to change one into the other. Take a Hottentot, and place him 
under the most favorable circumstances, and it will require many genera- 
tions before he can be brought up to the level of civilized men. The 
curse of his race is on him. He bears on his forehead the mark of centu- 
ries of debasement. For ages all intellect has been extinguished, and 
moral sensibility obliterated ; while the passions of savage life, its ferocity 
and brutality, have acquired a prodigious development. Long must it be 
before this African lion can be tamed. So the Indian, though half civil- 
ized, retains the instinct of his former life. He is still a savage. And 
though he may live in a village, and follow agriculture, the cry of the hun- 
ter echoing through the forest, will often make him rush to the wilderness 
again. This original influence of race is perhaps the strongest which de- 
termines human character. It lasts for hundreds and thousands of years. 
In all the descendants of Ishmael to this day is traced the wild, untamed 
spirit of their ancestor. Bring an Arab into your cities, and make him 
a slave. [Ee maysubmit to the yoke. Yet he livesasinadream. But 
let him hear the neighing of a war-horse, and his eye is wild. The erect, 
excited air betrays the child of the desert. 

But, to come nearer home, we sec the same law running through every 
family, and giving to each member certain domestic features. We remark 
first, the transmission of external peculiarities—this is the most familiar 
of all facts—that members of the same family resemble each other. 
Brothers and sisters are recognized by their family likeness. You observe 
it in the complexion, the eyes, and the general cast of countenance. Any 
departure from this rule—a marked dissimilarity —strikes us with surprise 
as an exception to a general law. Thus the father stamps his image on 
his child. He gives him, not only existence and a name, but his own 
form and face. Even the physical constitution is hereditary. It is 
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strong or weak according to the progenitor. The sons of Anak are a race 
of giants, while a puny father leaves a brood of sickly and short-lived 
children. This close bond becomes fearfully apparent in the transmission 
of disease. If the father’s blood has been polluted by some ‘taint, that 
poison is perpetuated through generations. In countries where the lep- 
rosy prevails, that appalling malady can seldom be eradicated from the 
race—never from the individual constitution. Sometimes it may pass over 
one generation, but only to light upon the second or the third. Thus 2 
lives, while its victims die. 

The same law applies to the mind as to the body. Always it bears a 
parental stamp. Peculiar tastes and aptitudes pass from father to son. 
Here is a family of mathematicians. Here another distinguished for mu- 
sical genius. Moral qualities are too subtle to be capable of as exact 
classification as external features. Yet a nice observation will disclose 
the same identity. Father and son have the same temperament ; active 
or dull; warm or cold; impulsive, or cautious and calculating. You may 
see a whole family distinguished by the same sanguine temper, marked by 
their light hair and sparkling eyes; while in the next house, all sit apart, 
moody and silent, hardly being roused into an animated conversation, 
from one generation to another, If this observation were pursued, it 
would reveal much to startle and surprise an unthinking parent. He 
would find his child’s nature a close copy of his own. Every child has 
the stamp of its origin. A mixture of two natures—it derives certain 
qualities from each. Father and mother are here blended in one. Their 
characters may change by time. But such as they were at first—such as 
nature made them—such their child will be. And often in later years— 
looking into that child’s eye, as into a bright mirror, shall they see them- 
selves reflected—the good and the bad strangely blended together, If in 
the mother’s heart there was a vein of poetical or religious sensibility, 
some trace of that fine, spiritual nature will discover itself in those to 
whom she gives life. On the other hand a coarse and vulgar father will 
transmit the foulness of his mind. That polluted stream will flow down, 
and trouble the clear waters of youth. Or if either parent be possessed of 
an inordinate vanity—that conceit may be repressed in them, but it will 
come out in their children. They may restrain it from fear of ridicule, or 
from regard to the manners of society, but no such invisible law checks 
the unconscious boy or girl. Children know not how to conceal pride 
under an affected modesty. They have not yet learned to disguise nature. 
And in their unguarded words and actions the parent is betrayed. Hence 
often the most infallible way to judge of the father and mother is to look 
at the children. Nay—if parents were wise, they would watch these lit- 
tle beings, and there see themsclves revealed. Men and women of the 
world live each an artificial life, and so constantly affect what they do not 
feel, that they do not suspect the vanity and selfishness which may lurk in 
their hearts, until they discover these traits in their children. With the 
same uniformity do religious tendencies discover themselves. I deny not 
that all who are born into the world are depraved. But there are de- 
grees of natural depravity as wide apart as the degrees of acquired de- 
pravity. Some children are born with a strong religious instinct—not 
yet indeed confirmed into a pious character, but with a natural veneration 
for God, and a conscientious regard to duty, that are the basis of all wor- 
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ship and of holiness of life. Hence there are families which have been 
distinguished through generations for eminent piety. Such are many of 
those descended from the Pilgrim Fathers. Others are equally noted for 
hereditary infidelity. Their children seem incapable of religion. They 
are born skeptics and heathens. Hence the character of the father in- 
volves that of the child; and as the character fixes the destiny, his fate 
decides theirs. Other causes may come in to modify the original stamp, 
yet the inherent force of nature derived from the parents, strengthened by 
their ever present examples, do more than all other influences together to 
determine the child’s future history. 

When now it is considered that the greater number of all on the earth, 
who sustain the holy relation of parents, are ignorant and vicious, the 
moral state in which their offspring are introduced to life, becomes appall- 
ing. They come into being with these evil instincts strong in their 
little breasts—an inward force to be developed with every hour’s growth, 
and to be fortified by years of mischievous activity. 

This fact, with the terrible certainty which it involves of future evil, 
makes us turn away heart-sick from the sight of children. Childhood, 
innocent and pure, is the most beautiful sight on earth. There is some- 
thing in the laugh of a child—so free, so joyous, 80 unconscious of sorrow 
and guilt, that it thrills us like the carol of a bird. And for a moment 
it seems as if we were still in a world of innocence. But we observe 
more closely, and our thoughts take a sadder turn. If we watch the 
sports of children unseen, or overhear their conversation, we are shocked 
by words of vulgarity, perhaps even of profaneness. Low thoughts 
have crept into their minds. Their souls are already polluted. 

Look at a group of children playing in the street. At a distance they 
all seem beautiful ; their countenances are fresh and ruddy, and they are 
full of life and happiness. But draw nearer. Here is a boy, in whose 
coarse features is the brand of vulgarity ; another face is marked with 
stupid ignorance, united with a premature development of brutal passions ; 
other countenances betoken a more gentle nature, but at the same time 
one that is weak, and that will be governed by fiercer spirits around it. 
Or, to take an extreme case, go into the low quarters of a great city, and 
see the children that emerge from those miserable tenements—swarming 
out of garrets and cellars. Children I call them, for they have seen but 
few years ; but they are already haggard like men, and discover every 
trait that marks debased and degraded human nature, Many are born 
to be thieves. You see it in their cunning looks, and that sly watch which 
they keep of every passer in the street. On the forehead of others is 
written, as plainly as the brand on the brow of Cain—violence and mur- 
der. Here, too, are girls—beings that bear the sacred name of woman— 

et that are born to vice and damnation. All these children are ruined 
fore the age of ten years. As the victims of the Auto-de-Fe had 
flames painted on their garments to denote the punishment to which they 
were doomed, so the fires of the pit are already curling around these 
young wretches, and casting a lurid glare in their faces. What a respon- 
sibility rests on those wretched men and women who have called into 
existence these helpless creatures to be the heirs of their guilt and woe. 
Why did they not leave them to sleep forever unawaked? Why drag 
them forth only to hear their cries, and to leave them the bitter inheri- 
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tance of vice and crime and infamy? From such foul births sprin 
nothing good. This evil parentage is like the hideous form of sin describ- 
ed by Milton, which brought forth only the monster Death. ; 

But think not that these dens of shame are the only places where hu- 
man souls are destroyed, or that the children of the poor are the only 
ones on whom the iniquity of the father is visited. Many children of the 
rich are born under a baleful influence, as if some malignant star had 
cast its shadow on their birth. Nature is an impartial mother. She 
shows no favor to one class, ‘The passions of our nature are as strong in 
the rich as in the poor, and the seeds of evil spring up as rankly amid 
wealth and luxury as amid poverty and vice. For example, violence of 
temper is as common in the one class as the other, and in both alike it 
produces the same desolating effects. It has a twofold action: first 
crushing and terrifying, and then provoking resistance and rebellion. 
There is no limit to the power of an angry man. When he bursts into 
his dwelling in a storm, all flee from him, or sit silent and trembling. 
Oh! if there were any better feeling in his heart, how must he be rebuked 
by these tokens of his tremendous power! But there he sits, black as a 
thunder cloud. Every voice of joy is hushed. At length the child 
catches the influence of that gloomy presence, and becomes soured and 
morose. A stern father makes ashy and sullen child. A shadow ga- 
thers on that young brow which years may not banish. Even though in 
later life happiness returns, that scar remains, sad trace of an unhappy 
childhood. This is the terrible mark which a father’s violence leaves 
upon the disposition of his child. The effect of this overbearing temper 
will be either to break the child’s spirit and crush it forever, or to force 
it at last into some act of resistance. Often does the violent man drive 
his son from his door, or compel him to fice in self-defence. Such is the 
curse of unbounded rage. Arbitrary and self-willed, his imperious tem- 
per brooks not remonstrance or advice, until his sons leave their father’s 
house, choosing to rove as vagabonds rather than bear his household 
tyranny. And the daughters throw themselves away on the first chance 
of happiness. Thus one after another his children are sent forth into the 
world, wretched outcasts, until the old man stands solitary by his deso- 
lated hearthstone ; his dwelling is in ruins; all are gone, dead, or un- 
happy. A gray haired man alone remains. But the evil ends not here. 
Those children, thus cast on the world, have to begin life, not with minds 
well regulated, but with a temper soured and unhappy, and exasperated 
to evil. A violent father gives them his wilful nature. Fierce and re- 
vengeful passions live long. They pass from sire to son, and hereby 
family feuds are kept up for generations. Thus a vindictive old man 
leaves a son passionate and revengeful. And so beginning, he bids fair 
to end his life by crime. That sad inheritance—an ungoverned mind— 
seldom fails, sooner or later, to plunge soul and body into hell. Besides 
these passions, which are common to all classes of men, there are temp- 
tations peculiar to the rich. Their wealth is a great danger, for it gene- 
rates pride, and a craving for self indulgence, and an unbounded love of 
this world. 

Follow the line of descent :—Take the one trait of Avarice. Men of 
fortune, especially if they have made their wealth, are very apt to love 
money. ‘Their sons inherit this trait. It is a passion which runs in the 
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blood. If in due time it be tempered by wisdom, and ennobled by 
generosity, it willdo no harm. But if he who has gained riches be a 
man of narrow mind and selfish heart, whose tight hand no sunshine of 
prosperity can relax, then will he become a greedy miser, and so will his 
sons be after him. They will inherit his innate avarice ; and this will be 
confirmed by the example ever before their eyes, of grinding extortion, 
and by many a shrewd maxim of worldly interest. Thus they will grow 
up for that greed for gain, which is one of the most inveterate passions of 
our nature, and which will exterminate from the breast pity and humanity, 
and which will drive a man to fraud, to ingratitude, and to cruelty. But 
for all that the man gains his object. Does he not hoard up riches year 
after year? Many will applaud him as a shrewd and wise man. But 
follow him through life to desolate and dreary age. Then, when his 
mind ought to be at rest and at peace, when he needs affection and grati- 
tude from those who remember his kindness, then behold this selfish 
being, shrivelled up into a grey and grizzled miser, who sits grinning and 
chattering over his heaps of gold! And is this an end worth a sacrifice 
of the best years of life. Follow him into eternity, and sec him, “ lifting 
up his eyes in hell, being in torments,” and then say if the hard heart 
and cruelty of that man’s father have not been terribly punished in this 
murder of his son ! 

There is another consequence which the child of a hard man has to 
bear—the odium of his father’s name. When he first becomes a man, 
and goes forth among men, he beholds something in the regards turned 
upon him which he cannot explain—a look of anger and aversion, coupled 
with muttered words. Why this fierce look from a stranger? It is the 
memory of his father, which is recalled at the mention of his name, and 
which awakens bitter and revengeful thoughts. Oh, avaricious and cruel 
man. You may force your way through the world, regardless of univer- 
sal hatred; you may be strong enough to bear it, but it will not fall on 
you alone. When you are dead and gone, your innocent child, just 
coming on the stage of action, will be met by it. Men will turn from 
him, and curse him, as in their hearts they now curse you. So often 
does a father’s pride prejudice the fortune, and impair the happiness of 
his child. A great man may be proud of his superiority ; but to his son 
he may transmit his pride without his intellect, and thus that very extra- 
vagant self-estimation becomes a constant source of mortification through 
life. 

But the great danger of wealth, to children, is that it nurtures the love 
of pleasure and self-indulgence. Wealth brings luxury, and, with it, a 
habit of indulging every caprice, which enervates the mind and unfits it 
for high thought and heroic action. If this tendency be not discerned by 
a watchful parent, and resisted by a vigorous discipline, the youth grows 
effeminate, and intensely selfish, until at last he considers his pleasure 
more than the bodies and souls of men. Thereby the moral tone of the 
mind is lowered. That strong, robust life, which we expect in a young 
man, gives place to an, unhealthy craving for pleasure and excitement. 
Even on the best disposition we sce the effect of such a condition. No 
man can stand long the effect of luxury and idleness. It is a hot-house 
atmosphere, in which all noble sentiments are extinguished, and the pas- 
sions fearfully inflamed. Thus temptations multiply, while the power to 
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resist them is gone. To be born in such affluence is a great mis- 
fortune. A young man may be saved by sudden poverty; by a loss 
of fortune which shall at once cast him out of the lap of luxury, and com- 

el him to struggle. But leave him to languish in indolence, with un- 
imited wealth at command, and no object but to gratify his passions, and 
his ruin is certain. Who but can foresee the melancholy wreck which he 
will soon become? There is not one chance in a thousand for such a 
man to be saved. Think of this, ye who boast to have provided well for 
your sons, because you leave them ample fortunes. That may be a good 
or an evil according to their characters. But perhaps you leave them 
another tage tel blood ; passions gross or violent ; feeble intellect 
and feebler conscience. Thus is the high-born youth endowed ; with such 
faculties he begins his perilous way. May God in mercy permit you to 
go down to the grave before you see the end! 

This danger is aggravated by a weak example and a false education. 
Pardon me, my brethren, if I seem bold. The minister of Christ must 
not flatter. I will not suppress my conviction, that the course of educa- 
tion pursued in many rich houses 1s totally wrong, and can produce only 
unhappiness. What are the principles given to resist these passions ? 
Rules of Society! Laws of Honor! A son is taught to be a gentleman 
before he is taught to be a man and a christian! Miserable folly! 
Without religious principle, what is all this worth ? Will education keep 
a young man from vice? Did a flimsy sentiment of honor ever restrain 
one from being a profligate? Answer, ye hundreds of debauched and 
drunken sons from our highest families. This is the radical vice of our 
fashionable education. It is an attempt to prepare the young for life 
without religion. Parents think it the great thing to give their children 
‘a fine education ;” to cultivate the mind and polish the manners, and 
prepare them to make a brilliant display. Religion, as the great end of 
human existence, enters not into their calculations. God is not in all 
their thoughts. Wretched mistake! What is all this polish of the out- 
ward man good for, when there is no exaltation of the soul? What is 
intellect without principle ? What are manners without heart? The 
only encourage selfishness by veiling it with grace. Sons, thus educated, 
will be the curse of your old age. If you leave them to grow up without 
reverence for God, they will show little respect for your white hairs. 


Your ingratitude shall breed ingratitude in them, and make you feel, 
when too late, how— 


‘ Sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, 
To have a thankless child.” 


If their moral principles are not anchored first to the throne of God, 
you have no security that they will not be carried away by the first strong 
temptation. Therefore do 1 solemnly accuse many fathers of utterly 
failing in duty to their children. They leave them to grow up with no 
religious faith or principle whatever. The first word of man’s relations 
to his Creator, or of life beyond the tomb, is never heard under their 
roof. Sons are left to catch the vague notions of ignorance and preju- 
dice ; and fathers will hear their flippant and conceited opinions without 
rebuke. Perhaps by ridicule of sacred things they sap the principles of 
all religion in their minds. And is such a father doing his duty? Is 
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this kindness? Is this affection? Is this a preparation for all the snares 
that a son will meet in going through the world ? 

I have spoken of the temptations of sons. But by the household hearth 
there stands a gentler being, whose destiny, too, is involved in the paren- 
tal character and training, and who may reap the bitterest woes, not only 
from parental wickedness, but from parental ignorance and folly. Take 
a@common case—that of a young, bright, beautiful girl—the object of 
tenderest solicitude. Every thing which wealth can do for her is done ; 
she has the best teachers ; every grace is added to her person, and every 
accomplishment to her mind. But for what is all this to prepare her ? 
For a more useful life? No; but to make a dazzling figure in society. 
All her dreams of life terminate in one thought—pleasure—her own per- 
sonal enjoyment. She studies music, not as a means of fine spiritual 
culture ; not to refresh her after severer duties; but only to make her 
an object of admiration. This is the whole aim of existence—to gratify 
her vanity. And no faithful friend ever cautions her against placing in 
this all her happiness. Father and mother never speak to her of duty ; 
of her obligations to her Creator and to society; but by the fond looks 
with which they gaze upon her, and the flattery they pour into her ear, 
they stimulate her vanity to the highest pitch. What a foundation for 
happiness! What a preparation to live, and—for even such flowers must 
fade—to die! Behold this young being, as, thus adorned, she steps upon 
the threshold of life. See her, when first introduced into the world of 
fashion in which she is to move. She enters a drawing room, brilliant 
with lamps and mirrors, which reflect on every side her fairy form, and 
for an instant, is the centre of all eyes. This is the happy moment of 
which she has dreamed for years. Now her life is begun. At length 
she is embarked on that full stream of pleasure, which is to float her on 
forever! Unhappy young woman! She has commenced a life which will 
inevitably end in disappointment and sorrow. What bitter tears will she 
shed! And though that radiant form now appears the youthful green 
of beauty and felicity, to the eye of hoary experience, which has seen 
many such bright but brief careers, she seems far more like one of those 
fair youths, whom the ancient Mexicans decked with garlands for the 
sacrifice. She cannot be happy. Wretched father ! what are you doing 
with that beautiful child? Is she to tread on air that you educate her 
thus—only to lead a life of pleasure, with no right idea of the world she 
is to enter, with no sense of religious duty, and no principles to resist 
temptation ? Oh! could you look forward ten years! What a spectacle 
might you behold. That idolized daughter—withered, to bloom no more ; 
her affections wasted ; her heart broken; and slowly sinking into the 
arms of death—death of which you have kept her ignorant, or which you 
have led her to believe, could not come to her. Beholding such a wreck, 
I ask, Who is responsible for all that disappointment and anguish? Is it 
not the pride and folly of the father, which are thus terribly visited upon 
his child? Yet such are the influences which hundreds of fathers and 
mothers throw around their children. Unconsciously they act the part 
of tempters and deceivers. They entice their children to destruction by 
a gay and glittering path. May God forgive them, for they know not 
what they do! 

It is nothing to reply, as many a father does, when he sees a son or 
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daughter going to ruin: I meant no harm! Alas! it is not what you 
mean, but what youdo. Your children must suffer for your mistakes as 
well as your crimes. Your errors of judgment—your false edacation— 
must leave its ruinous effect upon them. And no confession of guilt 
could be more melancholy than the words which so often break from a 
dying old man, who has seen his children destroyed—I have made a great 
mistake! Think not that I charge any who hear me with a want of affection 
to their children. I know how fondly you bend over those little beings. 
You wish to educate them well. You do not mean to instil false princi- 
ples into their minds. And yet by some fatal mistake—even by over 
fondness—you may as effectually injure all their prospects for happiness 
in this world and another, as if you were their bitterest enemy. Mere in- 
efficiency is often as potent for evil as harsh brutality. You do not mean 
to be cruel. You do not premeditate crime. But alas! in this world, 
where the tendency of things, left to themselves, is to go wrong, more 
sin is committed, and more misery to body and soul is caused by indolence 
than by malice. You are not hard-hearted. But it is your indifference, 
or neglect, or your astonishing blindness, which may do all this evil. If 
you now perceive your error, and would remedy it—away with that stu- 
pid folly that it is enough to educate the mind and polish the manners, 
Begin to educate the heart and the soul. Give your children fixed reli- 
gious principles. Bring them up in the love and fear of Almighty God. 

The design of this long argument is plain. It is to open the eyes of 
parents to the dangers which surround their families; to lead them to the 
brink of the precipice, from which they may look down the abyss into 
which their children may be plunged. ‘This law of hereditary evil places 
every father in a position of responsibility truly awful. He is the master 
of an absolute authority, a dread arbiter of woe. Among the ancient 
Romans a father had the right of life and death over his child. Our laws 
have taken away that fearful power. But still the ability remains—for it 
exists in nature—to poison a child’s blood, and fire his brain, and destroy 
his happiness. How wretched then is the office of a wicked man on the 
earth—born only to curse everybody with whom he comes in connection. 
Wherever his kindred extend, his influence carries a poison with it. Even 
when his family is allied with others, and thus the descent is divided, still 
in those most remote there is the trace of that tainted blood. It may be 
mingled with other currents, with gentler races, still in the far descend- 
ants will break out the irrepressible passion of their ancestor. He there- 
fore who entails a malignant nature on all to whom he gives life, perpet- 
uates the evil of his own depraved mind to hundreds that are unborn. 
He accumulates guilt upon himself even after he is dead. He who thus hath 
wronged his race, is doubly damned—for his own wickedness, and for his 
ruin of others. Better that he had never been born! or better that he 
had died young, even though he perished! Bad men think it hard to be 
punished in eternity. But, ah! that is the least misfortune. If he alone, 
who has done this evil, could be dead and forgotten—aye, if the black- 
ness of darkness could close over him for ever, and no other effect issue 
from his guilty life—then, dreadful as it would be, we could consent to 
the sacrifice. But, no; he drags others down with him. His off- 
spring, innocent of his crimes, must yet suffer for them. He blasts their 
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happiness. He prevents their salvation. Thus from one bad man a long 
succession of misery flows down the ages. 

If spirits from another world ever come back to this, with what remorse 
must a wicked man trace the effect of his life in successive generations of 
his descendants—an effect which he has now no power to prevent. He 
will see to what degradation a once honored name may be reduced. His 
own dear children—so like their father now—may yet drag his image 
through dens of infamy and shame. At the distance of a hundred years 
one of his line may bear his proud name to the scaffold. And as these 
spirits pass from life, and enter the world of retribution, he may hear afar 
off in the distance many a well-remembered voice—the echo of his own ! 
Are there any here whose course of life threatens this disastrous termina- 
tion? I bid them stop and look before them. It is not too late to stay 
the work of ruin—for I speak to living men. The grave has not yet closed 
over you, and shut out all hope of remedy. You may avert this terrible 
calamity which is about to overwhelm your house. Awake, then, to the 
dark current of evil that flows from one wicked man. See what you are 
doing. Stop these baleful influences. Smother the tremendous passions 
which rage and boil within your breast. Hold back that stream of fire, 
which, if once it break forth, will desolate your home, and blast and 
blacken the hopes of generations to come. I plead for the unborn. They 
are yet in the future, and can offer no prayer. They cannot deprecate 
the curse—if curse it be—of being among your descendants. Yet they are 
all living in the eye of God, and their existence and their woes will soon 
become a fearful reality. I plead, then, for your own children—for those 
that half a century hence shall stand up on the earth—in your likeness, 
having your blood in their veins, and who may suffer all their wretched 
lives from the vicious nature which you have transmitted to them. 

If it seem hard that future generations should suffer for the sins of the 
present, remember that with this law of hereditary evil is connected 
a law of hereditary good. “Visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children unto the third and fourth generation of them that 
hate me: and showing mercy unto thousands of them that love me, 
and keep mu commandments.” Thus by its operation all the righteous 
families of the earth are blessed. If it be a mournful position to stand 
at the head of a family noted only for wickedness, how honorable and 
glorious is it to be the progenitor of a pious race—a race of upright, 
Christian men. It was the chief ambition of Walter Scott to be the 
founder of a family—the first of a long and noble line. Alas! he has 
been dead but twenty years, and already his name is extinct. But what 
was denied to the man of genius, is often granted to a poor man, eminent 
only for his piety. In our country churches lives many a patriarch, 
whose crown of glory is his children. How simple is that character, and 
yet how august! In his family he is a king and a priest; poor, it may 
be, and struggling hard for subsistence, he can give his children little. 
But he gives them religion ; and that is enough. He who imparts to his 
sons good religious principle ; who gives them a firm faith in that divine 
government which is established over the world, and which sooner or later 
will reward virtue and punish guilt; and who leaves a pious example to 
those that shall come after, has made the best provision for their happi- 
ness. Who can measure the influence of such an ancestor? How it 
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rolls down for ages, like the blessing of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, on 
all the tribes of Israel. 

It is said that in the ocean there is a mighty under-current, setting 
from the equator to the poles, and cia te heat of the tropics to 
colder regions. This immense body of water, keeping its submarine 
channels, flows under the whole broad Atlantic, and under vast conti- 
nents of floating ice, and at length comes to the surface at the north pole, 
and there giving out its heat, creates that open Polar Sea, which is the 
wonder of navigators. In this is there not something like that influence 
of deep piety and strong character which a good man exerts ? an influence 
which shuns notice ; which retreats from observation ; which sinks, as it 
were, to the bottom of the ocean, but which there, mingling with the 
great undercurrents of socicty, flows slowly on into other latitudes, carry- 
ing its blessed, vital warmth into the frigid zone, there to impart a milder 
temperature to the wind blowing over the deep, and sending a softer air 
to the neighboring shores, thus soothing the most rugged and inhospitable 
climates of the earth. Of such an ancestry any man may be proud. 
There is a vulgar pride of birth which looks only to the rank or fortune 
of aforefather. This is to be despised. The only thing which may cause 
a glow of just pride is to know that we are descended from honest and 
heroic men; patriots and christians ; men who feared God and served 
their generation. Such were the fathers from whom is derived our best 
American blood. Happy is he who can look back to such sires ; who 
can say with Cowper :— 


“My boast is not that I derive my birth 
From loins enthroned, or rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise, 
The heir of parents passed into the skics.” 


Some of these patriarchs linger still. I see them walking our village 
streets. How serene is their old age ; how steady their step as they go 
down into the dark valley. Their eye is bright, and on their foreheads is 
reflected the light of that resplendent city of God which they are approach- 
ing. 

If therefore any here tremble at the power which God has put into their 
hands, let them consider how tkat immense authority may be used for 
good as well as for evil. You, who are a father, stand to your child in 
the place of God. You are in one sense the author of his being, and the 
source of an infallible authority. To you he looks up at first as toa 
being who cannot lic, and who cannot err. Soon, alas! this childish 
error will be dissipated. But strive for a few years to prolong your in- 
fluence by the wisdom and mildness of your control. For his sake repress 
your violent impulses, and endeavor to “live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in the world.” By whatever care you govern yourself, by so much 
do you insure his virtue and safety. When you are dead, your example 
will be still powerful ; and then shall he receive the reward of your good- 
ness to others. Men shall look on him with affection, because he is your 
child; your name will awaken sweet memories in the hearts of the living, 
and they will be kind to the poor orphan for his father’s sake, then sleep- 
ing in the grave. 

But I have not done with this subject until I add one word to another 
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class. I have spoken to fathers. I now speak to sons ; and not to the 
sons of the good, but of the bad, Are they given up by the operation of 
this law to hopeless ruin? Have they no part nor lot in the determination 
of their destiny? We can imagine one of those children of vice, of 
whom I have spoken, thus to mourn his unhappy fate: I am one of the 
lost ones of the earth—accursed in every circumstance of my being—ac- 
cursed in my parents—accursed in that impetuous nature which they have 
given me—accursed in my condition—surrounded with a thousand temp- 
tations to crime. No ray of gladness shone upon my birth. No father 
ever taught me the way to God. No mother ever prayed for my salva- 
tion. No kiss of affection ever won my child’s heart. Alone, unfriended, 
I have wandered on from youth to manhood. And now what is to be- 
come of me? [I see no resource of honest industry—nothing, but to 
keep on as [ am—the companion of desperate men, and to share their 
wretched doom. With a look of unutterable despair, he cries, I am in the 
toils of hell, and I shall not escape. 

Is there then absolutely no hope for the children of depraved parents ? 
Is this law a sentence to destruction? Oh no: there are no human 
beings t':us foredoomed of God—bound in the chains of inexorable fate, 
and consigned to misery hopeless and eternal. This is not a bill of at- 
tainder, executed upon all the generations of the wicked—executed 
before they are born, and cutting them off from the common privileges of 
humanity. There is salvation even for the lowest and vilest of mankind. 
God’s grace can purify pollution, and reform the criminal, and rescue 
those who seemed irretrievably lost. Forsuch, then, there ishope. Only 
that hope is very small. They have a hundred fold more difficulties to 
encounter than others. Thcir salvation is possible only by the most 
heroic efforts to break away from the evil associations of their family, and 
to separate from every form of temptation. What a position for a son, 
to be obliged for his salvation to fight against a father’s example, and 
against those terrible passions which he fecls burning in his blood, Nature 
is mighty, even in reformed men. [Ile will feel the powerful impulses of 
evil returning upon him like paroxysms of madness. There will be times 
when he will cry out, Who shall deliver me from the body of this death ? 
But let him pray, like Jonah, even from “ the belly of hell,” when he was 
“cast into the deep, and went down to the bottom of the mountains, 
and the earth with her bars was about him forever,’ and God can bring 
him up from the gates of death. Is there in this house one who is con- 
scious that the circumstances of his early life were all adverse to piety 
and to happiness? Reproach not your parents as the authors of your 
misery. ‘Tread lightly over their dust. They were unhappy enough 
themselves, and they have left you but what they experienced. They at 
least have given you existence; and if you use it well, it will prove a 
blessing beyond all price. Receive it, then, from the hand of God. 
And against all obstacles live a good life. There is an Eye above, 
by which your struggles will not pass unobserved. And though your 
earthly father be not worthy of the name, there is a Father in heaven, 
who will pity you as a friendless orphan, and adopt you into His holy and 
happy family. 
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SERMON DCXXXVII. 


BY REV. J. FEW SMITH, 


PASTOR OF THE SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEWARK, N. J.* 





HOW SHALL THE MINISTRY BE USED TO THE BEST 
ADVANTAGE. 


“ But what are they among so many ?”—Joun vi. 9. 


Ir cannot be regarded as a merely fortuitous circumstance, that the 
miracles of our Lord are so well adapted to convey moral or spiritual 
instruction. That this is a characteristic of them, every thoughtful 
reader will readily perceive. And the theory that the physical was de- 
signed for the moral ; that the material thing which furnishes the figure 
was purposely made for the thing signified, and not merely taken up and 
adopted as by a sort of after-thought, certainly has much in its favor. 
God, who has “‘ made every thing beautiful in his place,’? seems to have 
set those things one over against the other; and so to have constructed 
things sensible, that they shall subserve the higher purposes of his moral 
government, by being vehicles of moral truth. He has placed around us 
a thousand monitors, so that wherever we tread we might see the tokens 
of his presence, and reminders of that spiritual kingdom, which though 
invisible, is most real; so that we might hear voices speaking of Him, 
and of the way of holiness, and to the ** purged ear,” there might come 
even out of the dead things of the material world, and out of the discords 
of earthly living, continually the music of a higher life; so that, “ sun 
and moon, and stars of light, fire and hail, snow and vapor, stormy wind 
fulfilling his word, mountains and all hills, fruitful trees and all cedars, 
beasts and all cattle, creeping things and flying fowl,” while praising Him, 
should be appealing to us, and bidding “ kings of the earth and all peo- 
ple, prinees and all judges of the earth, both young men and maidens, 
old men and children,” also to praise the Lord, and to behold his glory 
and serve Him. And that He has done this, that He has so made the 
world, enhances our adoring estimate of his excellence, and of the supre- 
macy of holiness. 

Were I designing to discuss this point at large, the miracle before us 
would afford fit illustration of it. While leading us to reflect on our de- 
pendence on the Divine Being for “life and breath and all things,” it 
would also remind us of the unwasting and unlimited sufficiency of the 
provision of almighty grace for the redemption of lost men. The bread 
of life which is to save the soul, can feed only those who receive it from 
the Saviour’s hands; but in his omnipotent hands it may feed all the 
hungry millions that will crowd to receive it, and still it will be ample for 
the supply of other millions. The Lord who has it to bestow, is not 
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willing to send away unsupplied, any who will take it at his hand, But 
this is not the main object which 1 now propose to myself; and these 
remarks are offered simply to justify the appropriation which I purpose to 
make of the text to a specific subject. You probably anticipate this ap- 
propriation, and will readily perceive that I apply the words to the Chris- 
tian Ministry. Compared with the wants of the world, the ministers of 
the Gospel are few among the many. I regret that it has not been in my 
power to procure such statistics as would enable me to present the exact 
number of evangelical ministers, with the populations of the several fields 
of labor which they occupy. But it isa fact familiar and undisputed, 
that ministers are comparatively few in number; so that the language of 
the text is justly applicable to them, What ave they among so many? 
And it is an inquiry of grave importance, how shall the wants of the world 
be met? How shall the ranks of the ministry be filled ? And constantly 
are we called upon to pray the Lord of the harvest, that He would send 
forth laborers into his harvest. That, however, all important as it is, is 
not the theme now before us. ‘The scope of the narrative more naturally 
leads us to another inquiry, not so often propounded, and yet worthy of 
careful consideration. It is, How shall we make the most of the ministry 
we have? How shall we turn them to the best account? How shall we 
make them go as far as possible? That was the: matter that came prac- 
tically before the mind of Christ in response to the inquiry of the disciples. 
The problem was to make the five barley loaves and two small fishes sup- 
ply the wants of the great multitude. He at once solved it in the only 
way in which it could be solved—by a miracle. Now the point before us 
is, How can the ministry, as ut now is, be made most available in meeting 
the wants of the world? Of course we do not look for any miracle to be 
performed ; and yet obviously without a miracle, the ministers now hold- 
ing commission cannot at once accomplish the work of preaching the 
Gospel to the whole world. The single fact, that of one thousand millions, 
the population of the globe, only two hundred and seventy-five millions 
are nominally christianized, and that of them only eighty-five millions are 
Protestant, is enough to press upon us the solemn consideration that with 
the present evangelical ministerial force, nothing short of a miracle can 
accomplish the speedy conversion of the world. And therefore we can 
never cease our calls on the young men of the church to give themselves, 
and on parents, to give their children to the Lord ; our efforts, not only 
to keep up a regular supply of the ministry, but also to summon more 
and more to this work of the Lord. But how can these few do most 
among the many? ‘This is our theme. JJow shall the ministry be wsed 
lo the best advantage? Before coming directly to the discussion, let me 
make two or three preliminary remarks. 

In all that is to be said on this subject, our absolute dependence on the 
Holy Spirit, is kept constantly in view. No ministry, however able, 
faithful, and numerous, can be successful, unless He give the increase. 
But this dependence, while absolute, must be intelligent. It is the de- 
pendence of one working in the line of duty, and looking for no miracle 
to supply his lack of service. 

Again. While we are not to look for a miracle to be performed to se- 
cure the proposed end, so neither is any thing miraculous expected of us. 
Nothing is required of us beyond the bounds of human ability. We find 
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it no where written that we must be ubiquitous. Nor is the work of the 
world’s evangelization any where prescribed to us as the work of a day, or 
a year, or a generation. Ministers are men ; the world is large. . We are 
to be continually working, praying, hoping, waiting ; we are to walk by 
faith, and to work the work of Him that sent us, while it is day. 
Further. Whosoever attempts to comprehend this subject, will find 
himself met at the outset, by certain difficulties arising out of the present 
organization and state of the church, the removal of which would greatly 
enhance the strength of the ministry. There is, for instance, sectarzan- 
ism, not only interfering with cordial co-operation, and tending to limit 
the reach of individual usefulness—an evil which might possibly be coun- 
terpoised by the benefits of concentration—but also producing a rivalry 
that not seldom partakes of unholy competition, a spirit quite unfavorable 
to the spread of godliness. But more than this, t¢ divides the strength of 
the mimstry and of the churches. By the multiplication of agencies and 
machinery, it expends the resources of the church unwisely. It causes 
several ministers to be occupied on ground for which one would be all- 
sufficient. Several small churches are often found existing in a village, 
whose wants might be amply met by one organization, and one house of 
worship, and one minister. This is an evil not easily remedied. Deno- 
minational feeling, which is right under proper guards, and controlled by 
christian charity, is apt to become very strong, and to verge towards sec- 
tarianism. Differences of sentiment will exist, and preferences may be 
indulged ; still, it is a question, whether the cultivation of charity and 
the exercise of self-denial, might not do much to prevent the evil; to 
bring together in one assembly those who are divided into two or three, 
and thus allow the ministers unnecessarily employed, to devote their 
labors to some other sphere. We may say what we will about the im- 
possibility of persons of different sentiments uniting in one communion for 
the service of God. Here is an evil: can it not be remedied? No mat- 
ter now how we feel, the question is, how ought we to feel, and to act? 
And the evil, while it is more apparent, becomes also more tangible 
and more controllable, when you come to those denominations between 
which there is very little difference as to doctrine, or government, or 
form of worship. We all know many cases in which one minister could 
do the work now done by two or three. And is it right when the wants 
of the church and of the world are so numerous and pressing—is it right 
thus to waste ministerial strength? Is it not evident that one thing that 
we greatly need to make the ministry go farther towards feeding the 
hungry millions, is a larger effusion of the almost miraculous power of 
christian love? Kindred to this, is the mistake sometimes made of mul- 
tiplying feeble churches of any one denomination, when a little self-denial 
on the part of the people would give them church accommodations in 
already established organizations. Of course I shall not be misunderstood 
as opposing a judicious church extension. No one will more readily ad- 
vocate the organization of new churches in suitable localities, when either 
the pressing ) nn of the present, or the clear judgment of forecastin 
prudence, call for them. But we have seen churches commenced, an 
struggling, and dying, because injudiciously begun. The mere organiza- 
tion of a church, and building of a house of worship, is not a an 
indication of an accession of strength. Ministerial energy and ability 
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may be thus injudiciously expended. Numbers may thus be concentrated 
at a given point, not working to the best advantage, and leaving vacant 
other places that ought to be supplied, and where the talents here un- 
necessarily expended, could accomplish far more for the general cause. 

One more remark. In asking how to make the most out of the present 
ministry, we are not hastily to think we can solve the problem, by simply 
giving the ministry more to do. This, in general, I might say, is an im- 
possibility. Idle ministers, who try to live as easily as possible, there 
may be; but as a body, the evangelical ministers are hard-working and 
hard-worked men, with their hands full to overflowing ; and it were a 
much more rational plan to think of increasing their usefulness by dimi- 
nishing their burdens, than by adding to them. Coming now directly to 
the discussion of the subject, I might readily divide what I propose to 
say into two parts, one for the people, and the other for the ministers, 
But I prefer to unite them, and let each make his own appropriation. 

I. My first remark, then is: That one way of making the present num- 
ber of ministers most available, is /o employ them entirely in their specific 
and appropriate work. 

Their proper work is the preaching of the Gospel and the care of souls. 
I lay no stress on the technical meaning of the word preaching, and do 
not overlook the fact, that in the work given him to do, the minister may 
make use of various means and instrumentalities. LHe may legitimately 
employ the press and the school in the spread and circulation of christian 
knowledge. Preaching is not confined to oral utterances from the pulpit, 
nor the cure of souls to pastoral oversight. Still, to explain and enforce 
the word of God, to proclaim “ the unsearchable riches of Christ”? to those 
who can be brought to hear, must be regarded as the appropriate work of 
him who has been ordained to the ministry of Christ—a work for which 
nothing else can be a substitute. Yet, as men and citizens, ministers are 
connected with human society by many ties of interest and association. 
Their investiture with the office of the ministry does not disrobe them of 
their privileges and duties as men and citizens. Though their office be a 
spiritual one, and their affections should be heavenly, they have a part to 
bear in the secularities of life, and they are especially expected to be in- 
terested in all those secularities which belong to the province of morals: 
in all those departments of social well-being which are most obviously 
affected by moral and intellectual influences. Naturally, by the very 
humanizing and elevating spirit of the religion which they preach, they 
feel themselves drawn somal efforts for the reformation of manners and 
morals, the spread of virtue, and of sound learning. And society seems 
by a sort of instinct to look to them to take a vigorous hold of such things, 
and to be, if not leaders, yet carnest supporters and favorers of such 
efforts. ‘These seem to fall naturally within their province; and the 
people, confiding in their ability, and their interest in them, commit these 
things largely to their charge. And they on their part, fecl themselves 
impelled by their own feelings of interest in them, and their conviction of 
the serious bearing of all these things on the work of the world’s evan- 
gelization, and by the calls of the people, to take in some measure the 
oversight of them. 

But it is a question whether too much is not expected of the ministry 
in these respects ; and whether strength is not expended on some of them, 
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which might be employed to better purpose in the more specific work of 
studying and preaching the gospel. It is a question whether too much of 
ministerial strength is not expended in schools and academies, and col- 
leges, and seminaries, and benevolent institutions. Is it absolutely 
necessary that secretaries and agents of our numerous and excellent 
religious and benevolent institutions, the professors in our colleges, the 
teachers in our academies, the editors of our religious newspapers and 
periodicals, should be clergymen? I cannot sce the necessity for this, I 
can see advantages in such an arrangement. But I can also see advan- 
tages in having pious and intelligent laymen occupying these posts. Men 
acquainted with the practical business of life, moving in various currents 
of society, having advantages for knowing men and things, which the 
secluded habits and the professional character of the minister prevent 
his obtaining. There would be the advantage of drawing out into active 
service for the cause of religion much power that would otherwise be but 
imperfectly used. And there would be, I think, the advantage of linking 
more closely together various departments of social christian life,—of 
making the members of the church feel more the responsibility and the 
privileges of membership. It would take away from many of these mat- 
ters what sometimes seems to be professional, and official ; as if falling 
within the line of ministerial duty, but apart from the duty of private 
christians who must be busy about their secular affairs. When men see 
that these offices may be filled with laymen, they will feel that to attend 
to these things, to work for them, is ¢heir work, not simply the work of 
the ministry. 

Facts testify to the practicability and utility of filling many of these 
positions with laymen. We can all readily point to men in almost all 
these department, not invested with the ministerial office, laboring in the 
spirit of Christ with great success. With regard to our theological sem- 
inaries we must make some exception to this position. Perhaps the 
peculiar training and experience of ministerial education and life, are 
essential qualifications for those who are to educate ministers. But here 
we may seriously ask whether there is not an unjustifiable waste of minis- 
ters as well as of money, by the multiplication of these seminaries on 
denominational and local grounds? Do we need so many seminaries? 
Have we a right so to appropriate so many of our best ministers? Grant 
that ministers in almost all the positions alluded to may do well; that it 
is very desirable to have them; that in some respects they may do far 
more than laymen,—still, what if we can employ them to better advantage 
in their own specific field of labor ? Grant that a minister may do far more 
good in one of these positions, than he could as a pastor. Still, if we can 
put in the place which he occupies a layman, who would do just as much 
there as himself, but who otherwise would be doing comparatively little 
for the cause of Christ, and let him be employed in the specific work of 
the ministry, has not the ministry and the church been so much the 

ainer ? 
¥ I am far from saying that no ministers should be employed in any of 
the cases under consideration. There are ministers now engaged in some 
of our religious and benevolent, and educational institutions, who are 
accomplishing a work of unspeakable importance, and whom we could ill 
afford to spare to fill any pastoral charge to which they might be called. 
It is very desirable, perhaps, that in some of the cases alluded to, ministers 
and laymen should be associated. Still, the exception does not make the 
rule ; and it does not hinder our looking at the subject in its general as- 
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pects. And if we should grant what is by no means apparent,—that min- 
isters would make better presidents of colleges, professors, teachers, 
secretaries, agents for the collecting of money, for the publishing and 
distributing of bibles, tracts, and other religious books, editors of religious 
periodicals, lecturers on temperance, &c,, than laymen,—still it is a 
question deserving a fair consideration, whether it would not be better on 
the whole (I do not stop to consider the exceptional cases), to put all 
these at work in the specific duties of the ministry, and fill their places 
with pious, able, energetic laymen. 

It may be said,—** But would you put all these affairs beyond the su- 
pervision and control of the ministry?” L answer, No. But this control 
should be exercised through the legitimate channel of the pulpit, and the 
pastoral care; by such an influence as a faithful and able ministry will 
ever exert over intelligent and pious laymen. The pulpit is to strike the 
key note for all our church action. The ministry will do most there. 

Again, it may be said,—“‘ [7 is impossible to find laymen to do this work 
willing to encounter the self-denial and sacrifice necessary.” To this we 
may reply: that is the very thing that we want, We want such a spirit 
of devotion throughout our churches, as will lead men readily to consecrate 
themselves to God’s service. I know very well that we need laymen en- 
gaged in secular business who may be accumulating wealth for the support 
of the gospel and its institutions. But the resources of the church will 
ever be sufficient to meet her wants, provided there be a right heart in her 
members. Her workmen, whether Jay or clerical, ought to receive 
remuneration for their work. But there is no reason why pious and 
intelligent laymen, should not make sacrifices, and voluntarily encounter 
toil, and live on small salaries, for the sake of Christ, as well as ministers. 
The call to self-denial, to unreserved sclf-dedication, does not belong to 
the ministerial office. It lies farther back. It belongs to the christian. 
When a man takes upon him the vows of the Lord, then he gives himself 
up to the Lord, The ministry, to which various considerations of duty 
direct him, is only one way of fulfilling that vow. Church members, who 
it may be feared, sometimes fecl a sort of superiority and self-satisfaction 
in the payment of the minister’s salary, or in contributing to some cause 
for which he has been pleading, ought to know that they are just as much 
bound as he is to give up fair prospects of case, and wealth, and honor, 
and self-indulgence, when the cause of Christ demands it. 

Finally, it may be said,—* That what is here proposed is virtually 
making ministers of laymen, and therefore what is gained?” The answer 
is, Not so! We do propose that pious laymen should be well educated, and 
induced to do much of the work that is now given to the ministry to do. 
But it is on the very position, that they are, and will continue to be lay- 
men. The ministry is a distinct office of divine appointment, with its own 
allotted and marked work. And it will even stand out as such before the 
church and the world. There are hundreds of pious educated men, who 
would shrink from assuming the responsibilities of that office,—who do not 
feel called of God to do it,—who believe themselves not adapted to be 
preachers and pastors,—men, who would never by any probability be 
ministers. They fully realize the importance of the ministerial work, but 
do not regard it as their work. Now what we plead for is that they will 
do that share of service which they can appropriately and advantageously 
do, and leave to ministers their specific work. 

II.—But I must pass to another, though kindred topic. The ministry 
is to be strengthened by the co-operation of the members of the churches. 
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Under the previous head, we have looked at the subject in its more 
general relations to the church at large. I speak now of that co-operation 
which should be found in every congregation. There are many things 
which church members may do to promote the efficiency of the minister, 
and which they cannot expect him todo. There is, for instance, the care 
of the sabbath school, the support of prayer mectings, the conducting of 
missionary and charitable operations. There is much to be done by 
them in the very way of visiting each other; of paying attention to 
strangers,—of promoting brotherly love and harmony. ‘The elders and 
deacons of a church may greatly relieve the pastor in many respects. The 
members may do much. Tis mind being free from anxiety, and his time 
from unnecessary drafts, he will be able to give himsclf more fully to study, 
and prayer and preaching: and so his profiting will appear unto all men, 
We all know that the highest prosperity of the whole is secured, when 
each man does faithfully his part. The wall of Jerusalem went up be- 
cause each man worked faithfully in his place, over against his house, 
while all were organized and united by a controlling leader, and a common 
spirit. Aaron and Hur sustained the fainting strength of the great leader 
of Israel, and so the wavering army was rallied, and at the going down of 
the sun, they pealed the song of victory. Moses had his work to do. 
But he could not have done so much but for the aid of the elders, while 
in his ability to do good their interests were involved. The whole work of 
evangelizing does not depend on the ministry. There is much to be done 
which pastors cannotdo. There are the exploration of destitute localities, 
the inducing of persons to come to hear the gospel preached, the oversight 
of the young; and other things by which any faithful, working congrega- 
tion can do much to enhance the real efficiency of the minister. Whereas 
if the whole burden is thrown on him, his strength is taxed beyond en- 
durance, his appropriate work is not done so well, and much is left undone 
that would contribute to the spread of the gospel. 

III.—The efficiency of the ministry might be increased by ¢he practical 
prevalence of sownd views on the subject of pastoral duty. 

The performance of pastoral visitation, especially in large parishes, is 
a heavy tax on the ministry. Of course it is a tax that must be paid. 
For it is essential to the healthful sustenance of the pastoral relation. A 
man cannot well be a pastor, acquainted with the wants of his people, and 
rightly dividing to them the word of life, who has not some personal ac- 
quaintance with them. He cannot in his preaching lay his touch upon 
the right chord of the many-stringed harp in man, or properly “ minister 
to a mind diseased.”” He may not know when to lead to Sinai’s fiery front, 
and when to Siloa’s gentle brook. IIe may be hurling the arrows of 
judgment, when he should be applying the balm of Gilead. He may be 
building up the wall without, when some secret foe is poisoning the souls 
in their quietude. And then, for want of 2 word fitly spoken,—for want 
of a friendly voice speaking to the soul in private,—of the clasp of a lov- 
ing hand amid the familiarities of home, where all that is merely profes- 
sional, all that is ceremonial in the church and the pulpit, and the public 
preacher, is merged in the christian friend and pastor,—for want of this 
some poor soul may be stifling its convictions, hiding its sorrow, starving 
in the famine of a strange land, which might be lifted up and comforted, 
and filled with peace in communion with Christ. Pastoral visiting rightly 
performed has an important relation to the usefulness of him, to whom 
the Master gives the charge; ‘ Feed my sheep—feed my lambs.” But 
then, on the one hand the people must not be too exacting in these re- 
spects, and draw the minister away from those studies without which his 
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ministrations cannot be profitable to them. Jt is more important that he 
should preach well than that he should visit often. On the other hand, it 
becomes the minister to guard himself against spending too much time in 
visiting; but more especially against allowing his visiting to lose altogether 
the character of religious or pastoral visitation. This is a point difficult 
of management: and, I presume, very few of us escape bitter regrets at 
our deficiency in this respect. The early ministers preached the gospel 
from house to house. But this was probably not formal preaching, but 
rather religious conversation, social and friendly expositions of the truth, 
and expressions of sympathy, and kind counsel and exhortation. If with 
a systematic arrangement we can so preach the gospel from house to house, 
our ministry will be rendered, with God’s blessing, very useful. This is 
perhaps one of the needs of the ministry at the present day. The people 
have a vague wish to see the minister often. But it would be very diffi- 
cult, in many cases to say why they wish to see him. They have a feel- 
ing that they are slighted if he does not call on them. And the minister 
feels that he must call to see his people. Yet how often is it a merely 
formal call that he makes? having this good, I acknowledge, that it keeps 
alive a friendly feeling between him and them, a great good in itself, but 
failing to reach the highest end at which the ambassador of Christ should 
ever aim. 

IV.—It is highly important that we should give due power to the fact 
that preaching the gospel ts the grand function of the christian ministry. 

The christian ministry is of divine appointment, and in the work of the 
conversion of the world is not to be superseded by any other agency. 
There are diversities of gifts for the edifying of the body of Christ. It 
has already been admitted that other instrumentalities may rightly be em- 
ployed for the spread of the gospel. But the oral instructions and exhort- 
ations of the preacher hold a place peculiar and above them all. We will 
not now pause to consider the divine wisdom displayed in this appoint- 
ment,—in having a distinct body of men to represent and care for the 
cause of religion,—in committing to men ‘the ministry of reconciliation,” 
—in using all the influence that resides in looks, and tone, and gesture, 
in human sympathy, in the going forth of heart to heart, to subdue men 
to love, and to reliance on Him, who became man, that with a man’s 
voice, and a man’s heart, He might win us back to his Father and ours. 
But, taking the fact as it is, we must set a high estimate on the function 
of the ministry, and not allow it to be brought down from the position 
which God has given it. We were not called to serve tables, to collect 
money, and supcrintend its disbursement, to write books, to edit papers, to 
teach schools, but we were called to preach the gospel. The pulpit is our 
place. The pulpit is our throne. There is to be the shining forth of our 
power. All those other things are good in their place. We may attend 
to them as Providence directs, and by some of them accomplish great 
good, honorably to the ministry. But they are not the good thing which 
has been committed to us by the gift of God, and the laying on of the 
hands of the Presbytery. And it is a fair question whether many of our 
ecclesiastical and evangelical operations have not had a tendency to lower 
our estimate of the character of the ministry, to obscure this its great 
office, by mingling it too much with secular matters, by making ministers 
beggars of money, managers of funds and business houses, and by some- 
times attributing to tract distributers, family visitors, colporteurs, excellent 
and most praiseworthy Jaborers, a position above even the divine institu- 
tion. Again, I say, the ministry has a function of its own, for which no- 
thing else can be a substitute. And that function is preaching tie GosPEL, 
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—the good, time-honored, heaven-sent, and heaven-blessed gospel,—the 
glad tidings of the bible,—the whole truth contained within our ark of the 
covenant, all luminous with the glory of the Shekinah,—reverently studied, 
—reverently enthroned in our own hearts,—reverently preached. Has 
not the power of the pulpit been weakened, I will not say by the intro- 
duction of herctical sentiments, or of a false philosophy,—but by a tend- 
ency to pander to popular taste,—to make the pulpit a theatre for the 
display of personal ability, by a running after new things,—saying odd, 
or dazzling things,—the bringing in of all topics of the time? It is nota 


mere canting inquiry, nor a question of ignorant and illiberal piety ; has- 


there not been to some extent an obscuring of the glory of Christ, a hiding 
of the solemn doctrines of sin and its effects, a keeping of the cross in the 
back ground? Has not the idea of progress,—not the sound healthy pro- 
gress, whose excellence nothing but ignorance and prejudice can deny, 
but a diseased feverish idea of progress,—the rapid and extravagant spirit 
of the age, which would have a man live a century in a year, and is fer- 
tile in contrivances for swift locomotion, and labor saving, and is given to 
bold speculation and large expenditure,—has not this to some extent un- 
happily affected the pulpit? We may rely upon it that we have power for 
good only as we preach the truth as itis in Jesus. And the more we 
honor this function of the ministry, the more we concentrate our strength 
upon it, making all other things, literary, scientific, social, reformatory, 
educational, subordin te, and tributary to it, the greater will be the power 
and efficiency of the aministry. 

V.—There is still one other topic to which I must ask your attention : 

It is the practical holding forth of a nobler view of the relation between 
the minister and the people. 

Directly contrary to the theory of our denomination at least, is the 
notion which yet too much prevails, that the bond which holds minister 
and people together is simply one of mutual convenience ; an ordinary 
contract which may lightly be dissolved, when either for any cause, how- 
ever slight, becomes dissatisfied with the other. It is a miserable idea of 
God’s ministry, that the minister is simply a man hired at a given rate, 
and that the lowest possible, to do a given amount of work; or that a 
man may become a minister simply for the sake of a profession, by which 
he may respectably earn his livelihood as casily as possible. Higher and 
holier is the relation between God’s minister and God’s people—a sacred 
marriage, not to be entered into for sordid motives, nor without God’s 
sanction, and not to be dissolved without his ordering. Of it we may say 
of a truth, ‘hose whom God has joined together, let not man put asunder, 

Now these are facts, however humiliating the mention of them may be. 
Notwithstanding the complaint of the fewness of ministers, there is a large 
body of ordained ministers, not employed in the work of the ministry. 
Whenever a vacancy occurs, there are always numbers who would be glad 
to secure the place ; at this very hour many pastors are anxious to leave 
their present fields of labor for others; many are pressed down under 
burdens almost too heavy to bear, suffering for want, not only of the com- 
forts, but even of some of the necessaries of life ; others suffering from 
unkindness and opposition, pains more poignant than those of hunger. 
It is a fact, as more than one of our best informed and most judicious 
ministers has remarked, that no class of minds of the same order, work 
so cheaply as the ministry. Many of our excellent lay brethren, and of 
ministers in the large and wealthier churches, have no idea of the priva- 
tion, the actual suffering that is endured by many ministers and their 
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families. It is only in some of our cities, and larger towns, and richer 
country parishes, that the ministry is well supported; and the shifting 
and contriving to which ministers and their families are obliged to resort, 
are what no intellectual men should be subjected to, and what no people 
would allow to exist did they fully apprehend it. I may speak thus 
freely, because personally I have no ground of complaint. God has cast 
my lot among a people who kindly care for their minister’s wants. But I 
do feel for my brethren. I am interested for the honor and usefulness of 
the ministry ; and I confess that something like indignation is at my 
heart, when [ think of the pittances bestowed on men at whose feet I 
would sit and learn wisdom-——men who would adorn any station—as I 
see the salary grudgingly bestowed, and, as if it were a gift of charity. 
No; the minister is not a hireling; he is not a beggar—an object of 
charity. Starve him the church may, but in starving him she will starve 
herself. The minister does not need the church; it is the church that 
needs the minister, or rather, their cause and interests are one. They 
should be deeply interested in each other ; and while he spends all his 
strength for his parish, his parish should amply supply all his wants. 

But it is not only salary that they should give him, but also respect 
and confidence ; a bearing with his imperfections, an interest in him and 
his office, which should lead them to rally around him, and uphold him, 
and hold to him, notwithstanding the insinuations of the malicious, not- 
withstanding unfavorable comparisons made between him and other 
ministers. Ile wants food for the heart, as well as provision for his phy- 
sical wants, the cordial of love that cheers the soul. And the minister on 
his part should be willing to endure much and to make sacrifices and 
great allowances, rather than hastily abandon his field of labor, much 
more the active work of the ministry. How many of our dissolutions of 
pastoral relations are to be ascribed to pride and discontent ? on the part 
of the people, wanting a minister more cloyuent, more renowned ; a great 
man—finding fault with slight things which a little charity would overlook, 
or a kind attention to his wants would prevent? and on the part of the 
minister, wanting a wider field, a place of greater distinction ; dissatisfied 
because things do not go just to his liking; unwilling to ‘¢ endure hard- 
ness ;”’ disheartened because of slight difficulties ? How many men now 
out of charges might be employed if they were willing to accept of places 
which would welcome their services? or if the people would judge more 
wisely and charitably ; look for piety and usefulness more than for dis- 
play, and be ready to give to ministers laboring for them a sufficient 
support ? 

Far be it from me to censure exclusively or indiscriminately the people, 
or to think the ministry free from blame. TI have already indicated that 
a false pride, a self-indulgence, may operate in some cases on the minis- 
try. Parishes have often much to bear from their pastors. The shade 
may be altogether on that side. The people have difficulties of their 
own to contend with also; and one of these, here worthy of special no- 
tice, arises of a state of things to which allusion has already been made— 
the injudicious multiplication of feeble churches. I do not mean to say 
that the fact that a church is feeble is clear proof that it was injudiciously 
organized. But here we find one of the causes of embarrassment and 
difficulty in the work of the ministry, and the carrying on of our evan- 
gelical operations. Hach of these churches wants a pastor, even though 
it has neither ability to sustain a minister, nor work enough for a minister 
todo. This is a grave matter, having most important bearing on the 
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usefulness of the ministry, and the spread of the kingdom of Christ. Let 
us consider whether, in our zeal to extend the church or the denomina- 
tion, we may not be weakening rather than increasing strength. Un- 
doubtedly there must be in sparsely populated regions, feeble churches. 
But might not a system of z/inerancy be adopted for them ; so that, instead 
of having several men employed in a given district, each doing but part 
of a full man’s work, one minister could sufficiently supply the wants of 
several of them? In our cities there will also be churches feeble in the 
outset ; but great care obviously should be exercised in the incipient steps 
towards an organization, both in the choice of localities, and the collection 
and arrangement of materials. One of the safest and healthiest plans of 
church extension is that of colonization. But no minister should be ap- 
pointed to a given locality, unless with the reasonable prospect of finding 
there a sufficient field for labor ; and all new enterprises thus reasonably 
commenced, ought to receive the countenance and support of the older 
and established churches. The mothers ought to seek the prosperity of 
the daughters. These should not be left to bear their burdens alone ; 
but in the early stages of their struggle, members, and means, and sym- 
pathy, and prayers, should be given to their aid. While for these localities 
and smaller communities, which cannot thus be reached, a system of 
Home Missions and of lay reading might be employed. 

But while this and other causes render difficult the proper support of 
the ministry by the people, the minister and the people should remember, 
that they are working together in a holy cause, and for a noble object. 
They should entertain a high regard for their relation, and should not 
hastily or for slight cause cast each other off. Let the people care for 
the comfort of the minister, and he will do more work, and live longer to 
work. Let the minister ‘‘ make full proof” of his ministry, and he will 
accomplish most, will hold his people with “ hooks of steel,”” and be happy. 
We need all our strength. It is a great pity that the restlessness, or 
pride, or parsimony of the people, or the restlessness, or pride, or ambi- 
tion, or self-indulgence of the minister, should deprive us of any. 

Let me now invite your attention to two or three concluding remarks : 

1. This discussion has important relations lo the great subject cf edu- 
cation. An educated ministry, all important as this is, is not the 
only want of the church. We want educated, pious men, to work in 
other departments of Christ’s service. And it is a question which will 
yet force itself on our consideration, whether the present system of bene- 
ficiary education must not be considerably modified; whether we are 
doing wisely in directing attention to the education of young men for the 
ministry alone; whether the church should not throw open her beneficiar 
provisions to a large number of young men. And all this involves the 
inquiry which is now awakening no little interest, whether a better plan, 
say scholarship foundations, with liberal conditions, might not take the 
place of the present system of annual allowances. I can only indicate 
these lines of thought without following them out in detail. 

2. The discussion has important relations to the dissolution of the 
pastoral relation, and the laying aside of the ministerial office or work. 
We believe in a settled, not an itinerating ministry ; in a perpetual, not a‘ 
changeable ordination. I would be very far from using the severe and 
uncharitable language which is sometimes employed with reference 
to brethren who have given up the ministry for other pursuits. I 
know how unjust are some of the judgments pronounced, and how 
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painfully they grate upon the tender sensibilities of pure-minded, conscien- 
tious men. Of those whose strength has been exhausted by arduous labor, 
and whom the infirmities of age disable for active service, of course, we can 
never speak but with —— respect. Of those whom disease has unfitted for 
ministerial work, while yet they are able to be useful in other spheres of life, 
how can we ever speak but with sympathy for that disappointment which they 
deeply feel, and with fraternal regard, and good wishes for their success in their 
appointed field? We honor those, who, under a solemn sense of duty, have 
quitted their pastoral charges and loved work, for professorships or agencies, to 
which they have clearly been called ; and those of our brethren who have been 
driven from the ministry by poverty, because they could not find therein a support 
for their families, and could find it elsewhere ; those who have been discouraged 
by a seeming want of success; by the apathy or the unkindness of the people 
among whom they have labored, or driven from one charge and another, because 
of some infelicities of their own temper or habits ; or because of the restless in- 
triguing of dissatisfied and troublesome individuals; for them, even though our 
judgment may not always approve of their course, we would entertain the kind- 
est feeling and most earnest sympathy. We know how hard it is for a man to 
work under the pressure of wants or the heavier pressure of a troubled soul. 
Still, making all allowances, and in perfect charity, may we not say, there are 
many men now out of the ministry, who ought to be in it? May we not take 
the position, that nothing but the clear indications of God’s will can justify a 
minister in leaving his post, or a people in seeking a change of pastors? On the 
other hand, I would make full allowance for all the difficulties under which 
churches labor, and would not unjustly charge them with cruelty to their minis- 
ters. But this I wish to say, that there ought to prevail a mutual spirit of ac- 
commodation and self-denial. We ought not ft! to be dissatisfied with cach 
other ; we ought not to be given to change; we must expect difficulties, and 
ought not ily to succumb to them. No minister is perfect ; no people are 
amg Each must bear with the other, while each strives to be faithful. 

here is a proper spirit of independence ; there need be no cringing, no begging, 
no self-seeking ; but the disciple must not expect better things than his Lord. 
It will not excuse the parsimony or unkindness of the people, but it will comfort 
the poor minister to remember the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, who though 
he was rich, for our sakes became poor, that we through his poverty might be 
rich. And the work of the ministry is too important to be hastily laid aside. 
We cannot afford to lose ministerial labors. Changes must take place. Pastoral 
relations must be dissolved. But if the people would treat ministers with = 
per kindness, and if the minister would be self-denying, forbeariug, christian-like, 
need these be very frequent? Or need they ever be in unkindness, with a sore 
spirit ? 

PFinally. Whatever serves to strengthen the attachment of brethren in the 
ministry to each other, and the ties of love binding together ministers and people, 
of the same denomination, and of different denominations, will aid to make the 
ministry most available, the few among the many. ‘There will thus be promoted 
a spirit of catholicity—of mutual accommodation—which will break down the 
hedges of sectarianism, and instead of confining efforts within limited bounds, 
will give them a wide scope, and will tend to secure the most judicious distribu- 
tion of labor. As promoting such a spirit, I love some of those great gatherings 
of the people of all denominations, where ministers and laymen stir up one ano- 
ther’s love and zeal. On a narrower scale,such meetings as we are now holding, 
where ministers and elders come together from their various fields of labor, to 
seek the good of Zion, and to tell each other of the Lord’s doings, may be made 
to subserve the same end. Only, the emotions excite lat such times must not 
be allowed to subside without action, but must influence action. We must go 
home to do our work ; the strong to bear the burdens of the weak ; each to help 
the other. I pray God that with us may be the spirit of brotherly love, and of 
unselfish devotion to our Master. May the good Spirit, who during the past 
year has so highly favored this church and congregation with the effusion of his 
grace, rule our hearts, and make our assembling in this charge good for us and 
good for the people who kindly receive us; and may all be for his glory. 











